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Suggested by the Booklist Staff — 


The Quakers Take Stock 


ANNA L, CURTIS 
Pictures the many-sided relief work carried on by the American Friends Service Committee, 


On the Tip of My Tongue 


ILES BRODY 


* A gourmet’s personalized guide to cookery is tantalizing reading 
for these days of rationing. 


I Lied to Live; A Year As a German Family Slave 


ALEKSANDER JANTA-POLCZYNSKI 


A Pole’s grim story of his servitude on a German farm. 


How To Remember 
BRUNO FURST 


“A practical method of improving your memory and powers 
of concentration.” —Subdtitle. 


The Vigil of a Nation 


LIN YU-T‘ANG 


A well-known author, writing of what he saw: in a six months’ visit to China, 
defends the Kuomintang’s stand against the Chinese Communists. 


The Open City 


SHELLEY SMITH MYDANS 


A novel of American life in the Santo Tomas prison camp in Manila. 


The Murmur of Wings 


LEONARD DUBKIN 
The author discovered that birds could be studied and enjoyed even in a large city. 
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Peace Is Our Business 


We want to make the best possible start. This means that 


I N THE COMING MONTHS the foundations of peace will be laid. 


the peoples of the United Nations must understand what is 
at stake and what is proposed. 

The Foreign Affairs Outlines prepared by the Department of 
State set forth in simple terms what this government is doing or 
proposing. These outlines give factual information for American 
groups interested in studying and discussing these vital public 
policies in their own way. 

I hope every American will participate in discussion of these 
subjects during the coming months and will attempt to make up 
his mind about them. The Department of State will be glad to 
receive individual and group expressions of opinions on these 


crucial problems. 
Epwarp R, STettTINIus 


Secretary of State 





A Past President Pays Tribute to the 


A.L.A.’s Executive Secretary Since Apr. 15, 1920 


Twenty-Five Years 


WILLIAM WarNER BIsHoP 


N APRIL 1920 Carl H. Milam, fresh 
from the War Service of the A.L.A., 
succeeded George B. Utley as its 

Executive Secretary. “Today, after twenty- 
five years of devoted service, he is still its 
executive officer and is expending his im- 
mense energies in its work in a Second 
World War. That fact of itself is a testi- 
mony both to his achievement and to his 
devotion. 

The record of this quarter century is 
one of steady expansion and unwearied 
service. Statistics might be brought to play. 
It would be an easy task to measure the 
growth of the Association in numbers, in 
complexity of operations, in services of nu- 
merous kinds, in resources, and in publica- 
tions. But statistics alone mean but little. 
That there has been growth, that the Asso- 
ciation is a different and vastly more effec- 
tive body today than it was twenty-five 
years ago, is what matters, and matters 


Dr. Bishop is librarian emeritus of the University 
of Michigan and is now dividing his time between 
Ann Arbor and Naples, Fla. He has, in addition to 
degrees from Michigan, honorary degrees from col- 
leges and universities in this country and abroad. As 
a librarian of international renown, he has represented 
American librarianship in many parts of the world. 
After a career as a teacher of Greek, Latin, and New 
Testament, and in library positions in the Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, the Princeton University Library, 
and the Library of Congress, he became librarian at 
Michigan in 1915 and served there until his retire- 
ment from active service in 1941. He is the author 
of a number of books on bibliothecal subjects. 


supremely. The one man who has been 
steadily at the center of this growth, this 
increased effort, this success, has been Carl 
H. Milam. 

There had been devoted and successful 
officers before him. The days of voluntary 
effort, of sacrifice of time, energy, and 
health on the part of men and women loyal 
to their calling and willing to expend time 
and strength in such sacrifice in generous 
measure characterized the earlier years of 
the Association’s life. T’wo paid secretaries 
had preceded Mr. Milam. ‘The traditions 
of the office were exacting and severe. It 
was no easy heritage. 

The A.L.A. has always been an organiza- 
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tion of strong individuals. It has com- 
manded the respect and the services of 
men and women of many minds and of 
high character. It is no easy team to drive. 
It never has been a group of “yes-men.” 
Gathered from all over the United States 
and Canada, it has never been a body of one 
type or of one disposition. It might, per- 
haps, have done more if it had been more 
homogeneous. But that any one man could 
continue as its guide through a quarter 
century of constant growth and changing 
forms of service is of itself a tribute far 
greater than any praise which can be formu- 
lated in set terms. ‘That the Association 
in 1945 is a far stronger and more influen- 
tial body than it was in 1920 is due prin- 
cipally to the unifying and directing force 
of one person, its Executive Secretary. 


A Forceful Leader 


N ALL THIS quarter of a century it has 
been my privilege to be very close to the 


organization. I have never seen any in- 
stances of domineering, of pushing through 
a plan or a policy regardless of consequences. 
Working always through and with Presi- 
dents, Councils, Executive Boards, commit- 
tees, and affiliated bodies has been one man, 
Carl Milam. But he has a happy faculty 
of sticking to plans, of not letting the freest 
discussion carry him beyond the bounds of 
practical application. He has a knack of 
summing up discussion after patiently 
listening to wearying talk, of bringing back 
committees and executive bodies to the 
point at issue, of getting things done some- 
how and at some time. 

I have been particularly impressed with 
his constant search for new and unrevealed 
ability, by his untiring efforts to find the 
right man or woman for a job of work, by 
his insight into possibilities not at first evi- 
dent, by his human quality of friendliness. 
No one will ever know how much of these 
twenty-five years has been spent in this 
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effort—but it has been perhaps his greatest 
contribution to the advance of librarianship. 

One must not neglect also to dwell, even 
if briefly, on his ability to interpret libraries 
to persons not themselves engaged in library 
work. Foundation executives, government 
officers, municipal bodies, newspaper men 
and editors—to all these he has acted as a 
revealer of libraries in their services to 
society. The endowments of the Associa- 
tion, the numerous grants-in-aid of its work, 
the important contributions of voluntary 
effort over a period of years, all testify to 
his powers of interpretation. That he has 
had immense help in this effort from li- 
brarians aware of possibilities is all to his 
credit. A lesser man would have tried to 
do it all himself—and would have failed. 

I do not know a single librarian who has 
not differed with Mr. Milam on occasion. 
Many a time I have shaken my head, gone 
along with reluctance, or failed to approve. 
There are many more who have occasionally 
had the same attitude, the same failure to 
agree in details. But that very fact proves 
my point—we have nonetheless united in 
respect for the man and for his work. Even 
when we did not agree we could not fail 
to acknowledge his zeal, his disinterested- 
ness, his fairness, his strength. For such 
a man liking and respect win the admira- 
tion even of his temporary opponents. 

It has been the good fortune of the 
A.L.A. to be a pioneer—a pioneer in co- 
operative efforts of all sorts of library 
enterprises, a pioneer in organization, a 
pioneer in war services, a pioneer in inter- 
national relations among librarians and li- 
braries, a pioneer in education. And I am 
sure that the pioneer spirit is the secret 
of the success of its Executive Secretary. 
A “rugged individualist,” he has been the 
prime mover in all sorts of cooperative un- 
dertakings. The Association has been more 
than fortunate, it has been supremely happy, 
in his services. 












Building the Peace 


ASSENGER FLIGHTS BY RocKET?””? 
“Conscription for Peacetime?’”? 
“Comes a New League.” “Our 
Second Chance for Peace.” “The Hour Is 
Late—We Must Not Fail.”-—So speak the 
popular American magazines in the early 
spring of 1945 in discussing problems of 
how to secure jobs for all and a good life 
and security from wars on a world scale. 
Take a look, for example, at any issue of 
Vital Speeches or, specifically, the one for 
February 15. This carries the joint state- 
ment by Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
after the Crimean conference; Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress on the Bretton Woods 
proposals; de Gaulle’s pronouncement that 
France will not be bound by settlements in 
which she has not been a party to the 


1 Harper’s Magazine, March 1945. 








@Twelve years ago Eloise ReQua, a Bryn Mawr 
graduate and Chicago debutante, decided to organize 
a library on international relations. From that de- 
cision has grown the Library for International Re- 
lations, which is housed in the International Relations 
Center and which is the only specialized library in its 
field open to the public. The success of Miss ReQua’s 
venture has been due almost entirely to her own un- 
ceasing efforts, both to build up the library and to se- 
cure funds to continue its operation. 

Miss ReQua was selected for inclusion in the “In- 
teresting People” section of the American Magazine 
for March 1945—just one of many instances of the 
national recognition she has received in the past few 
years. 


What Some Magazine Writers Think about 


Are We Ready for the San Francisco 


Conterence? 


ELoiszE REQua 





original discussions; Dean Acheson’s com- 
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ments on the interests of the American 
businessman in international trade; the 
American Bar Association’s meeting on the 
United States’ position on international 
cartels. All these political, economic, and 
financial problems raise issues and situations 
which face us today in international affairs. 

These problems are back of the interna- 
tional conferences which have been held 
during the last two years and which have 
ranged in subject matter from the Hot 
Springs conference of May 1943 on food 
and agriculture, the Atlantic City confer- 
ence of November 1943 on relief and re- 
habilitation, to the Bretton Woods monetary 
conference of last July, the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference in Washington on the 
problem of a permanent United Nations’ 
organization, and the International Con- 
ference on Civil Aviation in Chicago last 
November, all leading up to the United 
Nations conference at San Francisco, April 
25, to draft a charter for a permanent inter- 
national organization. For pictorial com- 
ment on these conferences see concurrent 
issues of Life. 

The March issue of Harper’s carries an 
excellent summary of the aviation confer- 
ence by its presiding officer, Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr., under the title “Freedoms of the Air.” 
He draws a comparison between the con- 
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ception of freedom of the seas which de- 
veloped through three centuries of wars and 
the present conception of the freedom of 
the air as a working principle developed in 
one farsighted international conference. 


Dumbarton Oaks 


HE DUMBARTON OAKS conference has 
7 a aroused the most discussion, 
and, as groundwork for the San Francisco 
meetings, it is important that the public 
know the underlying principles and aims 
enunciated there, as well as the general out- 
line of the machinery proposed for continu- 
ing international cooperation. Difference 
of opinion in the Senate on these world 
problems and on the stand the United States 
should take is outlined briefly in the Janu- 
ary 27 issue of the United States News in 
the article entitled “America’s Role in the 
Peace: Behind Cleavages in the Senate.” 
“Comes a New League” by Roscoe Drum- 
mond in the Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine for Nov. 25, 1944, emphasizes 
the spirit and objective of the new pro- 
posals and makes useful comparisons with 
the old League of Nations. Vera Micheles 
Dean, research director for the Foreign 
Policy Association and one of those rare 
people who combines information with both 
vision and common sense, writes a two- 
page article in the December Rotarian on 
“Dumbarton Oaks—And After” in which 
she urges that we remember that machinery 
can be changed and that to look for per- 
fection in the beginning might be the death 
of any United Nations’ organization for 
peace, as it was of our participation in the 
League of Nations. She says: 


If we are to look at the situation without 
illusions, however, we must recognize that 
the operation of any international machinery 
that may be devised will depend on the sense 
of responsibility of the great powers and on 
their willingness to have it work not only 
when it is to their own advantage but also 
when it is to the advantage of the interna- 


tional community as a whole. No blueprint, 
no matter how realistic, will of itself generate 
such ‘spirit. But if such spirit does exist it 
can put even the most inferior machinery to 
work, 


Luigi Sturzo, in the February 23 issue 
of the Commonweal, discusses “Dumbarton 
Oaks. What It Is and Should Be” from 
somewhat the same point of view: 

The general international organization, as 
proposed in the Dumbarton Oaks conference, 
cannot be a living thing unless it is animated 
by political and moral content that will shape 
its very nature. For there is no constitution, 
national or international, which can live only 
on its own structure, as an end in itself, like 
a machine that is not fed workable material. 


Mr. Sturzo goes on to discuss some of the 
provisions for modifying the machinery pro- 
posed at Dumbarton Oaks and especially 
does he question the provisions for amending 
the constitution of the proposed organiza- 
tion as requiring too much unanimity, not 
only in the Council, but within the ratifying 
nations themselves. Mr. Sturzo asks 
“. « responsible men not to close the door 
to amendments to the constitution of the 
general international organization, not to 
condemn peoples to a perpetual servitude, 
not to give or take permanent monopolies 
of political and economic affairs by the law 
of victory ; because after a war-victory must 
come a peace-victory; not chaos, not con- 


. tinual unrest, not a spirit of revenge, not 


the preparation of a third world war.” 


Senator Ball 
cy of the fullest articles on the subject 


of the proposals for international col- 
laboration appears in the March 10 Col- 
liers, “Our Second Chance for Peace” by 
Minnesota’s hard-working Senator Ball. 
The article carries pictures of the Senate 
leaders in the second great debate concern- 
ing the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and also 
of those who took part in the first great 
debate on the League of Nations in 1920. 





REQUA: MATERIALS ON BUILDING THE PEACE 


Senator Ball realizes that we are not going 
to achieve any world utopia but that: 


The only alternative to collective security is 
national isolation, for which we would pay 
with universal military conscription, a tre- 
mendous and growing armament burden, a 
continuation of all the government controls on 
our economy necessary for total preparedness, 
and almost certainly, at the end, another great 
war. This is not an alternative. It would be 
national suicide. .. . World leaders will make 
mistakes and commit injustices in the peace 
settlement but despite all these we must join 
in the best form of international machinery 
upon which we and our allies can agree to 
preserve the peace after this war. In this 
direction lies the only hope for the lives and 
liberties of ourselves and our children and 
our children’s children. 


In a brief editorial on the Crimean con- 
ference, the New Republic of February 19 
discusses Dumbarton Oaks and concludes 
that we are a little “closer to permanent 
peace” because we are moving in the right 
direction and because the weaknesses of 
present plans are not irrevocable; in short, 
that plans themselves are not permanent al- 
though they always seem so at first. 

Raymond B. Fosdick, in the February 11 
issue of the New York Times Magazine, 
warns that “The Hour Is Late—We Must 
Not Fail’ and stresses that: 


The United Nations’ charter is only the first 
step. It is the foundation upon which the 
structure of a united world has yet to be 
built. Once this docurhent is agreed to, are 
we prepared loyally to see it through, to 
support it in good days and bad, in success 
and failure, in all the disappointments and 
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discouragements of the years ahead?.. . If 
we place behind this new organization the 
determination and the power which, to 
the world’s infinite tragedy, were denied to the 
League of Nations, it will succeed. But if 
apathy and discouragement and selfishness 
once more gain the upper hand, this experi- 
ment will go down as another attempt— 
perhaps the last attempt—made by the race 
of men to avert a universal doom. 


I. F. Stone, in his article on the Crimean 
conference, “This Is What We Voted For,” 
in the February 17 Nation, points out how 
allied cooperation is being tested and tem- 
pered by the immediate problems of war and 
of administration of occupied territory. 

Above all, in the words of Secretary of 
State Stettinius in his discussion of the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan given in the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin of January 28 (re- 
printed in the February Reader’s Digest) : 


We seek a calm and considered and complete 
popular judgment upon this plan and then, 
if it is approved and ratified, a solid effective 
support for it, not merely by governments, 
but by peoples. In the end it is they, and only 
they, who, by their determined purpose, their 
understanding, and their continuing loyalty, 
can bring to the world peace, security, and 
progress. 


Only by such calm and _ considered 
thought by us, the people, can the United 
States accept the responsibilities and privi- 
leges in the world community which our 
power has already assumed; only so can 
we be prepared to carry through the deci- 
sions we must make at the San Francisco 
conference. 


Prevues of Coming Attractions 


The May 4.L.A. Bulletin will include the following: 
An article on slogans for displays by Matilde Kelly 


A discussion of the good trustee by Margaret Culkin Banning 


News from the Executive Secretary. 





To Insure Safe Money 


HE AMERICANS United for World 
Organization, Inc., in cooperation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Department of State, sponsored a 
discussion of the Bretton Woods proposals 
on February 28. Represented at the meet- 
ing were 104 national organizations. Phil- 
lips Temple, Riggs Memorial Library, 
Georgetown University, represented the 
A.L.A. 
In reporting on the high lights of the 
conference, Mr. Temple noted: 


Mr. MacLeish emphasized that the prob- 
lem of world peace does not lie in the future, 
but confronts us now. We, the people, are 
to decide whether a huge industrial society 
can operate democratically. The days before 
the San Francisco conference are probably, he 
stated, the most crucial in our history. ... 

More than once during the meeting the 
importance of making available to the public 
through printed materials the essential in- 
formation needed to form a sound judgment 
on the Bretton Woods proposals became a 
subject of discussion. Librarians should know 
that those desiring speakers on the pro- 
posals may make application to the Treasury 
Department. ... 

Some idea of the public’s interest may be 
gained from Mr. MacLeish’s statement that 
every week the Department of State receives 
from eight to ten thousand communications 
from various organizations and individuals 
asking questions or making suggestions. Mr. 
MacLeish said that, ideally, every citizen of 
the United States has a right to hear indi- 
vidually from the authorities who drew up the 
Bretton Woods proposals just what they mean 
and why they were devised. However, in 
a country of 135,000,000 inhabitants, this is 
impossible. It is precisely here that the 
printed word, the radio, and the motion pic- 
ture come in. 

Certainly there is no lack of printed infor- 
mation available to librarians setting forth 
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the proposals. Apart from the articles in 
periodicals and newspapers, there are the 
official publications of the federal agencies 
concerned. Each person attending the meet- 
ing was given an envelope containing the 
following: 

Articles of Agreement: International Mone- 
tary Fund and International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, Bretton 
Woods, N.H., July 1 to 22, 1944. Washing- 


ton, D.C., U.S. Treasury. 89p. 
Bretton Woods: The President's Message to 


Congress. Washington, D.C., U.S. Treasury, 
Feb. 20, 1945. 8p. 

Bretton Woods Agreements. Reprinted from 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 1944, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 2r1p. 

Bretton Weods—and Foreign Trade. Reprint 
from Foreign Commerce Weekly. Oct. 7, 1944. 


3P- 
Bretton Woods Monetary Conference—Plans 


and Achievements by Eleanor Lansing Dulles. 
Foreign Policy Reports, Sept. 1, 1944. Vol. 20, 
No. 12. rop. 


Now, if ever, at this turning point in the 
nation’s history and that of the world, is the 
time for librarians to exert every effort to act, 
not as passive transmitters of requested in- 
formation, but to assume an aggressive and 
responsible role as leaders in a nationwide 
educational campaign. Readers advisers are 
in a key position; college and university li- 
brarians can bring to their faculties and stu- 
dents materials which they might otherwise 
never see; every one of the 104 groups 
represented at the meeting, in addition to 
many other organizations, should be ap- 
proached through their local representatives 
by public librarians with specific informational 
services to offer; local discussion groups not 
affliated with any national organization can 
be posted as to the relevant facts; window 
displays, library radio programs, and similar 
publicity channels should be utilized; anno- 
tated lists of books, periodical articles, pam- 
phlets, and other materials, presenting the 
question from all angles, should be widely 
distributed. 





Suggested Methods and Sources of Materials 


for a Building-the-Peace Program 


Everyman and the Next Peace 


Otca M. PETERSON? 


HETHER OR NOT 130,000,000 

\ \ Americans will devote their mind- 

power to making a workable 
peace will be an acid test for democracy. 
All of them cannot do so. Millions are 
otherwise engaged on battle fronts. Mi£il- 
lions more must depend on their elders for 
the creation of a peaceful world in which 
to spend their futures. ‘That still leaves 
millions of Americans who will, this May, 
hear radio programs, see films, read news- 
papers, magazines, and books, in which the 
problems of peace will be given special at- 
tention. Will the result be passive absorp- 
tion of facts or serious individual thought 
and action? 

All too often, everybody’s problem is no- 
body’s problem. ‘There must be effort to 
translate an objective interest in what the 
public hears, reads, and sees into an impulse 
to respond. ‘This is where the library can 
help, since it meets Everyman both as an 
individual and as a member of community 
groups. The librarian must be familiar 
with the influences which will be working 
on him in both capacities and must use 
initiative as a community leader in seeing 
that the influences are directed toward ac- 
tion. 

What kind of action is wanted? First, 
it is desirable for Everyman to understand 
the many factors involved in peace and to 
know what proposals have been made for 


1A note about Miss Peterson appeared on page 89 of 
the March Bulletin. . 


their solution. Second, Everyman should 
develop in his own mind what he thinks 
the best solution may be and, by so doing, 
help to create the over-all public opinion 
which will surely influence the peace. 
Third, Everyman should communicate the 
fruits of his mental labor to his friends, to 
his newspaper, to his representatives in 
Congress, and to public gatherings where 
his views can gain a hearing. 

In each of these steps, the library is in- 
volved. It will assemble information on 
what sources of information are available 
to the community and publicize the sources. 
A neat sign indicating that a card directory 
is available will not be enough. Agencies 
and programs should be featured individ- 
ually as much as possible, by display, news- 
paper reports, and other means. Of course 
this is the responsibility of the sponsoring 
group, but help from the library will be 
valuable to the cause and will result in in- 
creased goodwill. 

The library can also enlist the aid of 
agencies and groups which had not planned 
to participate in the national drive for 
Building the Peace. Suppose that in the 
course of her inquiries about community 
plans, the librarian calls up the editor of 
the Daily Pellet and asks whether the pa- 
per would like to post in the library ad- 
vance notices on possible feature articles 
about the peace proposals. Maybe the edi- 
tor has been too overwhelmed with work to 
plan any special features but, if he finds 
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that community interest is organizing be- 
hind the drive, he will probably give it 
more editorial attention than he otherwise 
would. Suppose the librarian has not been 
successful in getting space for the library 
on streetcar and bus cards. Maybe the ad- 
vertising agents will reconsider cards about 
library service if tied to a community 
campaign for an intelligent peace. Perhaps 
department stores will turn over their news- 
paper ads for a message on information 
about peace plans in library materials. In- 
dustrial firms publishing house organs may 
be open to suggestions for a peace issue, in- 
cluding a page about the library. 

Ours is a civilization geared to organized 
action. Clubs, professional groups, churches, 
and unions work through the expression 
of concerted opinion. Building the Peace 
is a natural subject for their concern, and 
they will welcome the library’s suggestions 
for program planning. 


Soliciting Opinions 

ITH THE LIBRARY, many methods of 
W aoliciting opinion (and thereby stimu- 
lating thought) are possible. Certain books 
on peace problems might be selected. Tele- 
phone calls to the last five borrowers could 
procure reactions to the book, which might 
then be typed with the borrowers’ names 
and displayed with the book. Question- 
naires on opinion about peace problems, lim- 
ited to one or two questions, could be filled 
in at the desk, and results of the poll posted 
daily. At least one newspaper story on the 
poll should be possible. High school teach- 
ers might be asked to use certain materials 
in classes and, at the end of discussion, to 
collect fifty-word comments from students 
for posting in the young people’s room of 
the library. 

An effective technique used in introduc- 
ing youth to government machinery has been 
the appointment for a day of selected boys 
and girls to municipal positions. Why not 
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appoint intelligent, poised high school stu- 
dents who are popular in their age group, 
as deputy librarians, to serve in the library 
in turns, during afternoons throughout the 
month? ‘Their purpose would be to inter- 
est their following in thinking and reading 
about the peace. Carrying this idea fur- 
ther, the librarian could appoint a teen-age 
peace committee to plan what could be done 
by youth to secure a good peace. 


Displays 


RINTED POSTERS suitable for displays on 
Pp peace are scarce, but global projection 
maps of the world make effective display 
pieces, and, if none is already available, the 
librarian might write to Remington Rand, 
Inc., for their 1945 calendar illustrated 
with global maps or use Harrison’s atlas 
Look at the World.2,~ Newspaper streamer 
headlines, pictures from Life, cartoons may 
all be utilized as the center of display. The 
librarian may solicit a letter from the local 
Congressman on his own opinions or on 
reading about peace, which may be blown- 
up by photostat and featured in display. 
The text would also be sent to the papers, 
of course. 

The pattern of library programs for 
adults is familiar. Public meetings may 
easily be arranged, for speakers are available 
almost everywhere. Speakers need not be 
experts in political economy, since the ap- 
proach of the simple man to peace calls first 
for common sense and sincerity. Even the 
experts cannot produce the answers, and ex- 
perts in this case may kill the spontaneity 
of discussion. 

The Booklist for Mar. 15, 1945, car- 
ries a bibliography especially prepared for 
librarians who will help in Building the 
Peace, and in it are listed films. 

The bibliography and therefore the film 
selections are classified by major aspects of 


2 Harrison, R. E. Look at the World. New York 


City, Knopf, 1944. $3.50. 
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peace planning chosen as topics for four 
brief study guides which will be issued soon 
by the U.S. State Department for nation- 
wide distribution. The topics are: “War 
—How Can We Prevent It?” “Prosperity 
—How Can We Achieve It?” “Social 
Progres—How Can We Work for It?” 
“Freedom—How Can We Achieve It?” 
These study guides will be mailed auto- 
matically to all public libraries, college and 
university libraries, and secondary school 
libraries now on government mailing lists. 
Extra copies may be procured by writing to 
the State Department, Washington, D.C. 

A: specially prepared film list may be 
secured from the Joint Committee on Film 
Forums, Adult Education Institute, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Related film forum discussion 
guides are available for ten cents from the 
Motion Picture Board of the Y.M.C.A., 
347 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Organizations and Materials 


HERE ARE MANY organizations devoted 
7 ol to stimulating public interest 
in an enduring peace. Together with oth- 
ers engaged in postwar planning, there are 
at least 197 national or international or- 
ganizations in the United States carrying on 
continuing programs of planning. ‘These 
are listed in Postwar Planning in the 
United States, published in 1944 by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. The list is annotated 
with full information about programs and 
publications and classified by major interest. 
Of these agencies, several have given the 
American Library Association data on their 
activities and materials of particular inter- 
est to libraries. These are listed below: 


The American Association of Social Work- 
ers, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


Studying foreign relief and rehabilitation. Issues 
material for local discussion. Will supply reprints of 
Principles on International a and Rehabilitation, 
adopted by the 1944 delegate conference of the associa- 
tion, These are suitable for mailing with a covering 
letter to social workers in the community and cost s¢ 


each, with a 20 per cent discount on quantities of 
ten or more. 


The American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Reprints of the ee “Building the Peace,” 
originally published in the Booklist for Mar. 15, 1945, 
may be purchased at the following quantity prices: 25 
copies, 75¢; 50 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $1.50; 500 
copies, $6.00. 


Catholic Association for International 
Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


The Catholic position on world organization. <A 
membership group, organized in 1926, it works through 
committee reports, nearly all containing study out- 
lines. A junior branch has been organized for stu- 
dents, Free pobticeions are Judging the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals and Pattern for Peace, a joint declara- 
tion by Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant religious 
leaders which has received wide publicity. eace 
Agenda for the United Nations is sold for 7¢. 


Citizens Conference on International Eco- 
nomic Union, 45 Astor Pl., New York City. 


“A nonpartisan private association of individuals” 
organized in 1942 to urge realistic dealing with eco- 
nomic problems of the peace. Publishes readable 
pamphlets on economic aspects of international or- 
ganization. 


Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 700 W. Jackson Pl., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Many publications ranging from pamphlets to books. 
Of immediate use will c a detailed bibliography of 
reports, magazine articles, and interpretative publica- 
tions by Thomas Huntington entitled The United Na- 
tions Monetary and Financial Conference, Bretton 
Woods, N.H.: Documentation, published in March 
1945. Copies are free on request. 


East and West Association, 40 E. 49th St., 
New York City. 


Has organized Victory Caravans which are touring 
the country and conducting mass meetings on U 
> er nang in the United Nations organization. 
feetings are planned in each community on three top- 
ics: why the serviceman wants world organization; 


-what people of other nations think about world or- 


ganization; what the local community could do to 
achieve it. Local participation will be used as much 
as possible and the last meeting will be under com- 
munity leadership. Local follow-up activities cul- 
minating in political activity; campaign field workers 
will be available to help local agencies in planning. 
This is an opportunity for the local library. 


Educational Policies Commission, 1201 16th 


St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Two copies of journal reprint Lets Look at Education 
and the People’s Peace available free to librarians only 
for bulletin board purposes. 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York City. 


Has assembled special packets for libraries on plan- 
ning for peace. iscussion packet No. 44 contains 
On the Threshold of World Order, a discussion out- 
line, tips for discussion leaders, brief Suter leaflets, 
and a sample broadside suggesting action. This packet 
costs 25¢. Another packet costing $1 postpaid includes 
three Headline Books: After Victory by Vera M. Dean 
A Peace That Pays by Thomas P. Brockway, an 
Skyways of Tomorrow by Burnet Hershey. The packet 
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also includes an attractive yellow and black graphic 
chart on the Dumbarton Oaks organization and the 
following Foreign Policy Reports: Congress and Foreign 
Policy by Blair Bolles and U.S, Foreign Policy and the 
Voter by Vera M. Dean. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York City. 


In many communities maintains local unions which 
have organized evening classes for workers. These 
assign regular evenings to the problems of peace in 
the postwar world and will welcome library cooperation. 


Kiwanis International, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. 


Issues discussion guides and other literature to 
local chapters; encourages forums and discussion 
groups among members; joint sponsorship with the 
local library a possibility. 


National Council for the Prevention of 
War, 1013 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
Be. 


Issues the Monthly News Bulletin, price s50¢ per 
year. Contains analyses of current government policies 
affecting the war and postwar problems, the legislative 
situation in Washington, suggestions for action, and 
reviews of important current books. 


National League of Women Voters, 726 
Jackson Pl., Washington, D.C. 


Is operating a highly organized program to stimu- 
late discussion of peace proposals within its local 
chapters. Is now engaged in training discussion 
leaders among its members through regional institutes 
conducted by field workers. Issues Cosodehdee, pro- 
gram plans, and pamphlets, some free, some available 
in quantities at a small price. 


Postwar Information Exchange, 8 W. 40th 
St., New York City. 


Publishes the Postwar Information Bulletin, issued 
monthly, annual subscription, $1. Invaluable for infor- 
mation on program aids, developing trends in postwar 
planning, sources of information, films, radio recordings, 
and publications. 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. 


Has organized local “committees on social educa- 
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tion and action” in connection with local churches. 
Note that this applies only to Northern and Western 
communities, since the Southern Presbyterian Church 
is an independent denomination. Will supply packets, 
including discussion outlines and materials, for study 
and program use. 


Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 1. 


“Stimulates individual Rotarians through their re- 
spective clubs to become acquainted with the issues 
involved in peace planning and then to exercise their 
citizenship responsibilities in order to establish an 
enduring peace.” The local library should get in 
touch with officers of the local chapter. 


The U. S. State Department, Washington, 
D.C. 


Plans to issue posters, leaflets. Text of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals and a chart of Dumbarton Oaks 
organization are already available. Further informa- 
tion may be found in the March issue of the A.L.A, 
Bulletin. 


The U. S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Supplies copies of the text of the Bretton Woods 
agreements, 


Women’s Action Committee for Victory 
and Lasting Peace, 1 E. 47th St., New York 
City. 


Organized to interest women in exercising their 
rights of citizenship. Publishes monthly t-lletin The 
Backlog addressed to the average woman and availa- 
ble on subscription for $1. Also issues readable leaf- 
lets on aspects of peace and security for free 
distribution to women. Gives simple practical in- 
formation on how to write a letter to a Congressman, 
how to check on his record, etc. 


World Peaceways, Inc., 103 Park Ave., 
New York City 17. 


Approaches international relations as a sum total of 
individual human relations and is interested in promot- 
ing individual initiative in support of the principles of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Invites requests for 
“suggestions on how you can put its principles to 
work in your own community” and passes on sugges- 
tions to other groups and individuals. 


“For Further Information, Ask Your Librarian” 


HE POSTERS, discussion guides, and 
Dumbarton Oaks charts which the 
Department of State is preparing for dis- 
tribution carry the line, “For further infor- 
mation, ask your librarian.” Therefore, 
soon libraries throughout the country will 
be receiving requests for information about 
backgrounds and plans for a peaceful world. 
The materials made available by the State 
Department are to be sent to libraries for 


limited distribution. They are also being 
supplied to men’s clubs, women’s clubs, edu- 
cational groups, agricultural organizations, 
labor groups, and many others. The dis- 
cussion guides, posters, and charts are 
expected to reach the leaders in all com- 
munities who can make most effective use 
of them in urging all Americans to think 
and read and talk about the coming peace 
settlements. 





Sponsored by the Public Relations Committee, This Article 
Highlights Important Points in Any Public Relaticns Program 


Administration of Public Relations 


Haroitp Louis HAMILL 


HE SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATION 

of a public relations program begins 

with an understanding of its scope 
and a deep inner conviction as to its im- 
portance on the part of the chief librarian. 
A well-organized frontal attack is necessary 
because the problem is too complex to be 
solved by halfway methods. How im- 
portant public relations are, how much 
time a library staff is justified in spending 
on them, and who is involved in carrying 
out a program, are questions which must 
find definite answers before a scheme of 
action can be carried out. 

Librarians are certainly amateurs in this 
field and in the public mind are more noted 
for their technical skill than for their pro- 
found knowledge of human relationships. 
In spite of thousands of articles and dis- 
cussions on publicity, a widely accepted 
policy of public relations for libraries does 
not exist. 

Public relations begin at home with the 
personality of librarians. If you will 
examine your own feelings toward the 
power and light company or any other 
utility company in your community, you 


@Mr. Hamixz is librarian of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Public Library. His professional experience includes 
positions in the Washington, D.C., Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., Yonkers, N.Y., Schenectady, N.Y., and Balti- 
more public libraries. He is a graduate of George 
Washington University and of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. 


will probably feel that you have been more 
influenced by the clerk who stamps your 
bill when you pay it each month than by 
the very expensive publicity program which 
the company constantly carries on. It is 
unfortunately true that the average Ameri- 
can is more interested in a boil on the back 
of his neck than in ten million starving 
Chinese and what happens to him when he 
comes through your front door outweighs 
all forms of publicity. Exceptional 
efficiency and courtesy are the strongest 
kind of public relations and will satisfy the 
patron who is entirely ignorant of all the 
technical skill and preparation which goes 
into a well-organized library. 

Unfortunately, human nature is so con- 
trary and complex that often the way the 
service is given is as important as the service 
itself. A recent experience stresses this 
point. One of our borrowers remarked 
that he always liked to use our “Fair- 
weather” Branch. This surprised us as this 
is one of our smallest branches and is not lo- 
cated near his home or place of business. On 
further questioning, he said, “Oh, I like to 
use that branch because they always know 
my name there and they always seem to 
know how to go about finding what I 
want.” 

The following suggestions may be of 
some help to library administrators who 
realize the lack of stress we have put on 
this important subject and who wish to 
make a fresh attack on the whole problem. 
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Invite a public relations expert, who 
might be secured from one of the local 
utilities companies, to address the entire 
staff on the subject, “A Layman Looks at 
the Library’s Public Relations.” He will 
probably give an extremely frank, critical, 
and forthright analysis of the ways in which 
librarians fall down on their daily relation- 
ships and their general program of dealing 
with the public. If properly planned, this 
meeting will be a startling revelation to the 
staff and will set in motion many new and 
fresh ideas in the minds of those who work 
with the public. Critical self-analysis is so 
important that a second meeting should be 
planned at which the staff is invited to offer 
practical suggestions for a solution to the 
problem. 

Of vital importance should be a plan to 
evaluate critically the library’s rules and 
regulations in handling the public. Staff 
committees should be appointed to examine, 
from top to bottom, all of the library’s 
regulations which directly or indirectly deal 
with the public. These regulations have 
long been the subject of many jokes and 
semihumorous sketches. Has your library 
streamlined its rules to meet the needs of a 
civilian population on the run? How many 
libraries, during these war years, have 
altered their rules so that books may be 
renewed by telephone? Have you made 
concessions to gasoline restrictions by allow- 
ing some books to be loaned for longer 
periods? 


Detail the Responsibility 


HE LIBRARIAN who cannot find time 
ae supervise the activities and problems 
of all the staff members must be sure that 
in all meetings of department heads the 
subject of public relations gets its proper 


attention. Department heads and super- 
visors should be asked to work actively to 
see that all employees on the staff, including 
pages and the truck driver, are public rela- 
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tions conscious. Surveys made by some of 
our larger corporations indicate that a 
large number of complaints from the public 
concern the lack of courtesy and under- 
standing on the part of the lower-paid 
employees. An institution working on 
improving its public relations can act 
soundly only when its inner relations have 
been satisfactorily solved and only when 
each employee believes in his work and is 
convinced that the library administration 
is treating him fairly. It is mockery to 
attempt to get the staff to treat the public 
courteously and efficiently when the indi- 
vidual worker’s own problems have been 
entirely ignored. By all means, let us have 
more democracy and self-expression in li- 
braries. Emerson said, “Use what language 
you will, you can never say anything but 
what you are.” ; 


Program Outside the Library 


HE PROGRAM of action to be used in- 
T side the library walls is of paramount 
importance, but every library must have a 
sound and definite program relating to the 
policies of the library outside its walls. A 
cardinal principle for such a program is to 
attempt to get as many people working for 
you as possible so that it will not be neces- 
sary for you to do all of the work yourself. 
Every well-organized library should have 
at least one open house a year, perhaps dur- 
ing book week. On this occasion every de- 
partment, process, and book should be open 
to public inspection. Remember that the 
public thinks that a library is a very mys- 
terious and intriguing place, and the visitors 
will appreciate an opportunity to see how it 
works. An attractive and well-organized 
open house program will gain friends for 
the library, and these friends will transmit 
their enthusiasm for its services to others 
in the community. Informal receptions 
throughout the year or occasional teas hon- 
oring visiting celebrities, local authors, or 
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significant exhibits are welcome when they 
can be arranged. 

Friends of Libraries can be very valuable 
and active allies in your public relations 
program. It is not consistent with human 
nature, however, to expect a group of active 
laymen to meet in the library regularly and 
give out a pleasant glow on the cultural and 
educational value of library service. The 
librarians should plan a definite and 
challenging series of projects which will give 
the Friends something to work on and 
something to accomplish over a period of 
time. Let us remind ourselves here that 
there is hardly a library system in the 
country which does not need a new or 
enlarged main library building or an ex- 
panded branch system. 

The trustees of libraries should not be 
taken for granted. In addition to the time 
they give in attending regular trustee meet- 
ings, they should be invited as often as 
possible to visit and become well informed 
on the library. Invitations to address small 
or large staff meetings have the effect of 
keeping them better informed and more 
enthusiastic as to the value of the library. 


Librarians’ Activities in the Community 


\W HAT DOES the average person think of 


the librarian as a person of action? 


An anonymous layman friend writing in the 
June 1943 issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin 


expresses it this way: 


Librarians aren’t people. They think no 
thoughts, do no things, live no lives; so im- 
mersed in their books do they become that 
they conclude that all life is found in books. 
They live only vicariously, gaining their ex- 
perience and their life only from the printed 
page. What to do about underprivileged 
children? Read a book about them. What 
to do about the Negro problem? Read a book 
about it. What to do about the kind of peace 
which is to follow the war? Read a book 
about it. Do you find librarians on the 
boards of children’s homes, Y.W.C.A.’s, Girl 


Scouts, chambers of commerce, community 
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chests, Salvation Army, or any of the other 
agencies which are trying through group 
action to do something about conditions? . . . 
Of course there are many noteworthy excep- 
tions, but my point is that these are conditions 
as they appear to me on the whole and on the 
average among libraries and librarians. 


Whether this is a fair criticism or not, 
we have not been considered “joiners,” al- 
though much progress has been made in 
recent years. Library memberships in 
important and significant organizations 
should be as widespread as possible, and 
the staff should plan its memberships to 
cover the community. Ideally, this should 
be arranged so that it would be difficult 
for the community to be working on any 
important project without having library 
representation. 


Importance of a Definite Program 


RECENT A.L.A. library public rela- 
A tions survey shows that librarians 
have not planned their budgets and their 
time to make a systematic attack on the 
problem of public relations. Library funds 
vary from nothing in small iibraries to a 
few hundred dollars for public relations in 
our larger libraries, and as to the cost in 
terms of staff time no library indicates even 
an approximate figure. 

Every librarian must designate a public 
relations director. In a small library the 
dirctor may be the chief librarian, but 
larger libraries should allow for a part-time 
or full-time director. What are the quali- 
fications needed in this person? A person 
with professional library training is desir- 
able because this will give him unlimited 
opportunity to represent the library, 
although it seems to be the practice of some 
of our large libraries to have untrained 
directors. Perhaps ability and personality 
outweigh all other considerations but cer- 
tainly the choice should fall on an en- 
thusiastic, friendly, and happy person. 
Initiative and aggressiveness are important. 
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The public relations director should be 
selected for his versatility and showman- 
ship, and a knowledge of newspaper work 
or journalism is very helpful. An aware- 
ness of the effect of print on the public 
mind must be present or developed. Under 
ideal conditions, the person should be 
selected from the local community, as per- 
sonal knowledge of local traditions will 
greatly help in the work. He must be as 
widely acquainted and known throughout 
the community as possible, and membership 
in the local advertising club will give him 
a personal contact with experts who have 
studied similar problems. 

In outlining and carrying out a program 
of public relations and publicity, the li- 
brarian’s part will consist mainly of super- 
vision and of the ability to weigh and 
evaluate the effectiveness of various media. 
The question of the personal relationship 
between the librarian and the public rela- 
tions director is of vital importance. These 
two people must be in close harmony and 
must have a mutual respect for each other. 
The librarian must not try to think up all 
of the bright ideas and, on the other hand, 
should not insist upon handling all details 
to the point of killing all personal enthusi- 
asm on the part of the director. 


Concentrate Your Ammunition 


72 LIBRARIAN must be constantly 
aware of the effect of the various types 
of publicity and must evaluate each project 
so that the library does not spread itself 
too thin. 

Librarians universally agree that news- 
paper publicity is of supreme importance. 
The librarian must see that the local news- 
papers and the library are working together. 
Many opportunities will come where the 
library can give the newspapers a real serv- 
ice and this will result in very valuable 
reciprocal public relations projects. Re- 
sentment of a newspaper’s attitude or tech- 
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niques is of no value whatsoever, and the 
library must adjust itself to journalistic 
procedure. 


Using the Radio 


Ms ATTENTION has been given re- 
cently to library radio programs, and 
in this media there is certainly an opportunity 
to waste time. Poor programs are worse 
than no program at all. We estimate that 
it takes at least fifteen hours to prepare a 
good fifteen-minute radio program. The 
library should not agree to organize a series 
of radio programs unless it has sufficient 
time and unless it is equipped with under- 
standing of radio techniques and showman- 
ship. The librarian should work with the 
public relations director in evaluating the 
types of programs which are most effective. 
Spot announcements requiring little prepa- 
ration have been used with success by an 
increasing number of libraries.’ 

Almost every library has a series of 
printed or mimeographed publications. 
The librarian should plan these programs 
ahead and work with the public relations 
director and department heads in seeing 
that the most useful, timely, and effective 
projects are selected. The public relations 
director should be encouraged to be a 
student of print and must have an aware- 
ness of style and advertising methods. The 
opinions of highly-paid specialists in the 
advertising field can usually be secured as 
a public service at no cost. 

Library displays and exhibits should be 
critically studied by the librarian. Are they 
merely done for the fun of it or do they 
effectively put across a certain message? 
Thousands of hours can be wasted on these 
projects with no gain for the library. Here 
again the public relations director should 
be encouraged to call on his knowledge of 


1 If arrangements can be made with local radio sta- 
tions for their use, librarians may secure monthly 
8 announcements from the A.L.A, Public Relations 

e, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
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display techniques with occasional advice 
from professional advertisers. 

Public speaking is a very important 
activity in the public relations program. 
One library in Canada trains all of its 
professional staff members to be good 
speakers, but it is unlikely that many li- 
brary administrators will find this a prac- 
tical idea. All talks about the library and 
its services should be cleared through the 
librarian’s office, and those who are the best 
speakers should be selected for the most 
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important occasions. Librarians are not 
famed for their public speaking ability, but 
frequent practice helps in developing the 
proper technique and the librarian can en- 
courage certain staff members to develop 
this special ability. 

An effective public relations program is 
not the result of an accident but can be 
built over a period of years if it is founded 
on sound administration and professional 
technique aided by an awareness of the 
public’s sensitivity to courtesy and efficiency. 


Federal Relations News 


Paut Howarp? 


HE SurRPLUs Property BOARD 
probably will have issued its first 
regulation by the time this issue of 
the 4.L.4. Bulletin reaches its readers. At 
the time this is written the board has taken 
no action. However, it is likely that regu- 
lation No. 1 will deal with priorities for 
federal, state, and local governments. A 
period of three weeks will be allowed in 
which federal agencies can file claim to any 
property which has been declared surplus, 
then an additional three-week period will 
be allowed during which state and local 
governments can file claim. Afterwards, 
the properties will be available to the high- 
est bidder. 

If this statement anticipates the provi- 
sions of the regulation correctly, librarians 
will have to be exceedingly alert to obtain 
full benefit from the distribution of surplus 
property. They should have funds available 
to finance intended purchases. They should 
list their known wants. They should be in 
touch with Treasury Procurement Offices 


1A note about Mr. Howard gepeneed on page 18 
of the ? anuary A.L.A. Bulletin. Mr. Howard is chair- 
man of the A,L.A, Federal Relations Committee. 


or other agencies which may be designated 
as disposal agencies by the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board, and they should be alert to all 
opportunities that might present themselves. 
Publications such as the Surplus Reporter 
and Education for Victory should be 
watched carefully. 

It is rumored in Washington that the 
board is considering the problem of price 
concessions to educational institutions, in- 
cluding libraries and public health agencies. 
The board’s solicitor has been on the job 
such a short while that no definite decisions 
have been announced. The board has also 
been approached with a proposal to estab- 
lish in each state an agent of its own who 
would work with state and local representa- 
tives. 

Considerable progress has been made to- 
ward the introduction of a bill to make 
funds available to facilitate the use of sur- 
plus books from Army camp libraries. Let- 
ters from Essae Martha Culver, William 
Porter Kellam, H. Marjorie Beal, and Ray- 
mond C. Lindquist have proved to be of 
great value in this connection. 





The A.L.A. Personnel Office: 
An Apologia 


E REGRET that the A.L.A. Per- 
\ \ / sonnel Office is not able to handle 
all inquiries and requests with 


the promptness and fulness which they de- 
serve. The reasons briefly summarized are: 

Great expansion of demands. ‘The re- 
quests from libraries for help in filling posi- 
tions have skyrocketed and have been made 
more difficult to handle because of the 
shortage of librarians. Recently, in one 


three-week period, we had two requests 
from government agencies each wanting 
nominations immediately for sixteen well- 
paid library positions. 


These were small 
as compared with some requests we have 
had. Librarians often are unable to fill a 
position from the first group of candidates 
suggested and they write us for a second or 
even a third group. 

With the time of the staff given almost 
wholly to the work of filling positions, 
other work of the Personnel Office has 
suffered. Correspondence with registrants 
and on personnel questions is also in arrears. 

Inadequacy of staff and equipment. For 
several years the Personnel Office has re- 
quested more funds for staff and equipment 
to expedite its steadily increasing volume of 
work. The expenditures have been in- 
creased from $5,978 in 1934-35 to $14,807 
in 1944-45, but never have the Budget 
Committee and Executive Board been able 
to appropriate all the funds needed. The 
reasons are (1) that regular funds were not 
available in sufficient quantity without dis- 
continuing other activities which the Execu- 
tive Board thought, or knew, the members 


were unwilling to have discontinued; (2) 
that we have been unable to get special 
funds for the Personnel Office from outside 
sources; (3) that we have been unable to 
devise any satisfactory way of making the 
placement service self-supporting. 

Staff turnover. The Personnel Office 
has suffered abnormally from vacancies and 
inexperience due to turnover. At one time 
in 1942 Miss Timmerman was the only 
person on that staff with more than three 
weeks’ experience; at several times since 
then no one except Miss Timmerman has 
had more than four to six months’ experi- 
ence. We are still without a professional 
assistant whose appointment was authorized 
several months ago. Even if we find a 
suitable person we may not, in this critical 
labor area, be able to get permission to add 
her to our staff. 

We don’t ask you to like this situation. 
We heartily dislike it ourselves. But we do 
want you to understand the difficulties we 
are up against and to realize that failure to 
answer letters promptly and adequately is 
as unpleasant to us as it can possibly be 
to you. 

Also, we are eager to have suggestions. 
Some day we'll find the right solution to 
this problem; you may be the one to 
suggest it. 

In the meantime we shall go on doing 
the best we can under the circumstances. 

Anita M. Hosretrer, Chief 

Department of Library Education and 
Personnel 

Cart H. Mixa, Executive Secretary 
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A Statement from the A.L.A. Committee on Public 


Library—Public School Relationship 


Public Libraries and School Libraries 


HE A.L.A. CoMMITTEE on Public 

Library—Public School Relation- 

ship was created at the request of 
librarians because of the unfavorable inter- 
pretation placed on the chapter, “Adminis- 
tration of Community Library Services,” 
in Social Services and the Schools, published 
by the Educational Policies Commission of 
the N.E.A. in 1939. This chapter has 
been accepted by the A.L.A. committee as 
an interesting and thoughtful statement 
which should serve as a basis for further 
study and discussion leading toward prac- 
tical cooperation between public: libraries 
and school libraries. 

Any consideration of cooperation between 
public libraries and school libraries might 
well begin with the recognition that public 
libraries are not doing and probably never 
can do the whole job of library work with 
children. Post-War Standards for Public 
Libraries gives as minimum standards the 
registration of from 35 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the population from five through 
fourteen years. A recent study of public 
library service to public school children in 
large cities’ shows that of thirty-two cities, 
fourteen register less than 50 per cent of 
the children of the community and only 
four exceed 75 per cent. This study repre- 
sents the cities with the best public library 
facilities. Many other communities with 
relatively poor facilities leave almost un- 

1Stallmann, Esther. Public Library Service to 
Public School Children; Its Administration in Large 
American Cities. -A dissertation submitted to the 
faculty of the Graduate Library School in candidacy 


for the degree of doctor of philosophy. University 
of Chicago, 1942. 


touched the business of library work with 
children. 

At the same time that we admit the 
limitations of public library service, we must 
recognize that there has been a large de- 
velopment in school libraries during recent 
years and that there is every indication the 
enlarged school program now taking shape 
will use much more of the child’s time. 

This brings us to the question of coopera- 
tion. A dictionary definition for the verb 
“to cooperate” reads: “to operate together 
for a common object.” It is a fair question 
to ask whether public libraries and school 
libraries are working together for a com- 
mon object. Reference is again made to 
the study on public library service to public 
school children with the following :? 


In most cities there has grown up no 
unified view of city-wide library service to 
children. Even in some of the cities in which 
the public library supervises school libraries, 
a unified conception of service is lacking. 
There still exists the problem of the extent 
to which each library—public or school—is 
accountable for service, and there also exists 
the problem of where and how each type of 
service can best be administered. .. . 

This inability to view library work with 
children as a whole is perhaps caused by the 
basic difference of objectives held by the two 
institutions, rather than by the fact that in 
most cities two institutions are directing the 
work. . . . Most public libraries do not 
subscribe to the school’s aims nor to its meth- 
ods. Even where the public library carries its 
service into the schools themselves, that is, 
where the public library engages in work with 


2 Op. cit. 
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schools, the motives which direct its action 
are usually based on its own peculiar and 
distinct philosophy of ways and aims rather 
than on an acceptance of the philosophy of the 
schools and of the identity of the aims of the 
two institutions. 


Since a unified view of library work with 
children has not evolved, the committee 
feels that a positive statement of general 
over-all principles defining the objectives of 
service to children, in school and out, is 
badly needed. Such a statement should 
provide a clear understanding of what both 
public libraries and school libraries have to 
offer children, how they can adapt their 
programs to mutual advantage. 

Recommendations have been sent to the 
A.L.A. Committee on Postwar Planning 
that such a study be undertaken as soon as 
possible and that it be carried on by the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries specifies that library serv- 
ice to children and young people should 
be an integral part of the organization of 
each public library, but it does not define 
the objectives of service to children. 
School Libraries for Today and Tomor- 
row, recently adopted by the A.L.A. 
Council, is concerned only with standards 
for the school library and cannot contribute 
to a general philosophy of library work 
with children. This committee feels that 
a serious gap in library planning will result 
if a study in this field is not included as 
one of the postwar planning series. 

The committee also recommends that 
practical cooperation between public li- 
braries and public schools be carried on at 
the local and state level by the formation 
of joint committees of public librarians and 
school officials. As an example of this type 
of organization we would call attention to 
the joint committee of the Ohio Education 
Association and the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion, consisting of three members from each 
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group, which has proved highly successful 
in cooperative planning. If similar com- 
mittees could be set up generally in the 
various states we believe that a pattern for 
cooperation will begin to take shape. We 
need to know more about the relationships, 
contractual and otherwise, existing between 
public schools and public libraries. These 
relationships can best be studied by joint 
state committees. Through them leaders in 
cooperation will be developed and a repre- 
sentative picture of actual conditions 
throughout the country will emerge. 
Probably no set pattern of cooperation 
between school and public libraries can ever 
be established for the whole country. Each 
community will have to work out its own 
problems, determining what responsibility 
each type of library will assume and how 
one may supplement the other. Since we 


see this as a local or regional problem the 
committee recommends that state and re- 
gional library associations assume leadership 


in organizing these joint committees. 
The committee feels that a 
national committee can do little in this 
field except to advise and to act as a clear- 
inghouse for information and ideas. It does 
feel that a comprehensive statement of 
standards on work with children and young 
people should clarify objectives for both 
public libraries and school libraries. Joint 
committees of librarians and school people 
in the various states will furnish the neces- 
sary machinery by which these common ob- 
jectives can be attained. ‘The committee 
will be glad to receive news of progress. 
A.L.A. CoMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
LipRARY—PUuBLIC SCHOOL RE- 
LATIONSHIP: 
ELIZABETH D. Briccs 
EMERSON GREENAWAY 
HELEN M. Harris 
SarAH L. Jones 
EsTHER STALLMANN 
Joun S. Ricuarps, Chairman 
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The Trustees Division’s Second Article 
on Postwar Problems Considers Building 


A Trustee's View of Postwar Building 


H. A. KNow.Lson 


be a considerable amount of postwar 
building and it is hoped that a fair 
share will be library buildings, it is time 
to present a few ideas on library building 
from the viewpoint of the library trustee. 
Before dealing directly with buildings it 
seems advisable to give a word of warning 
to prospective builders. Possibly in many 


~ INCE INDICATIONS ARE that there will 


cases public demand will be for memorials 
and there may spring up individuals who 
wish to erect a memorial to some living or 


dead hero of the war. The trustee must 
always consider their demands objectively 
and analyze from the following angles: (1) 
Will it be serviceable? (2) Will there be 
suficient funds to operate it after it is 
built? and (3) If the memorial is to be 
only a part of the structure, what is the 
percentage of cost of that part to the whole 
from both capital invested and upkeep cost? 
He should also take into consideration needs 
of the locality to be served, and then make 


@Mrx. Know ison is a native Canadian who came to 
this country in 1909. After receiving a B.S. in en- 
gineering, he joined the Canadian Army and went 
overseas with the First Canadian Tank Battalion in 
the First World War. After the war he moved to 
Toledo where he has been associated with the Shaw- 
Kendall Engineering Company, now being vice presi- 
dent and general manager. In 1935 he was appointed 
a trustee of the Toledo Public Library and has been 
vice president of the board during almost all of his 
term as a truste. His present activity on the library 
board is that of chairman of the building committee. 


a survey to make sure that services already 
in existence in the locality are not being 
duplicated in the building to be erected. 

The postwar building to be used as the 
main building of a public library system 
will differ in many respects from many now 
in use. The building should be as cen- 
trally located as possible, even to the extent 
of being in the very heart of business ac- 
tivities. Libraries are being used more and 
more for research and quick information by 
industrial, business, and professional people, 
and it is believed that this service will in- 
crease. The building should also be con- 
structed so that the main floor is on street 
level with the least amount of interference 
with entering and leaving. 

The actual construction of the building 
should be planned so that use may be made 
of the many new types of materials to be 
available in the future, which will lend eye 
appeal and at the same time permit con- 
structing a sound, long-lived structure at 
moderate cost. This applies to both exterior 
and interior design and finish. In accepting 
what is called modern design, care should be 
taken that these designs and materials are 
ones which will be lasting and not types 
which will become outmoded in a few 
years. Materials which are easily cleaned 
and kept up should be used. High-grade 
linoleum on table tops, charging desks, and 
other places which are exposed to hard use 
is a good example. Another is the use of 
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some type of glass or its equivalent as base- 
boards and in other places which must be 
cleaned often. 

Heating and air conditioning must be 
the best available and of such capacity and 
design that any part or all of the building 
may be heated or cooled without respect to 
other parts of the building. It is desirable 
to purchase heat where possible but in con- 
structing the building, if heat is to be 
purchased, facilities should be arranged so 
that at any time it would be possible to 
install boilers. 

The branch building of tomorrow will be 
as different from that of today as we antici- 
pate the postwar kitchen will differ from 
today’s. This will be brought about not 
only through change in architectural design 
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but by use of modern “package” (unit) 
mechanical equipment for heating and air 
conditioning. Lighting in branch libraries 
has not received sufficient consideration and 
has, therefore, been a problem to most li- 
brary boards. Here, again, the use of new 
types of fixture design such as the strip 
fluorescent type will make the building 
more attractive and increase its use. 

When the time comes to build the post- 
war library building, funds may be available 
which would permit construction of a much 
larger plant than would normally be con- 
sidered. Again, the trustee must have the 
foresight to anticipate the source of revenue 
to operate and also be sure that a building 
is not being constructed which is far in 
excess of demands. 


Indiana Leads the Way in Film Use 


P UBLIC LIBRARIES joined with public 
‘ schools and 


the Indiana University 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids to bring war 
films to six hundred thousand people in Indi- 
ana during the 6th War Loan Drive. Be- 
lieving that informed citizens will purchase 
bonds, the state committee, under the chair- 
manship of L. C. Larson, of the university 
bureau, planned to reach all possible groups, 
especially adult groups, with the films made 
available through the U. S. Treasury and 
O.W.I. The commercial film libraries 
served as regional sources and local groups 
were reached through local public libraries 
and schools. 

Harold F. Brigham, director of the 
Indiana State Library, urged library co- 
operation and emphasized the opportunity 
the experience offered to become better 
acquainted with films, their handling, and 
their library possibilities. 

Fourteen public libraries took active part 


in the program: Anderson, Angola, Bloom- 
ington, Columbus, Elkhart, Elwood, Gary, 
Greensburg, Indianapolis, Kokomo, La- 
Porte, Linton, Mishawaka, and Seymour. 
All served as booking agents for groups in 
their communities and in three the librarian 
served as chairman of the film program for 
the drive. The results in audiences reached 
are impressive. ‘Through thirteen of the 
libraries reporting, 802 showings of films 
were arranged before an aggregate audience 
of 94,162. 

The Seventh War Loan Drive will come 
in late spring. Richard B. Sealock, as- 
sistant librarian, Public Library, Gary, 
Ind., is a member of the National 16mm. 
Seventh War Loan Committee. Libraries 
interested in assisting in the drive through 
promoting and facilitating the use of films 
should write Mr. Sealock immediately or 
should get in touch with their state 16mm. 
War Loan Committee. 





Some Initial Donors to the Library 
Development Fund 


(Advance subscriptions total $9191, Mar. 7, 1945) 


Susan Grey Akers 
A.L.A. Headquarters Staff 
Clara F. Baldwin 
Tommie Dora Barker 
Lydia Margaret Barrette 
Mary Josephine Booth 
Fanny Borden 
Humphrey G. Bousfield 
George F. Bowerman 
Walter T. Brahm 
Elizabeth D. Briggs 
Charles Harvey Brown 
Mary Rudd Cochran 
Charles H. Compton 
Gratia A. Countryman 
John W. Cronin 

Edith Hall Crowell 
Essae Martha Culver 
Charles W. David 
Frances E. Davis 

Asa Don Dickinson 

E. Ben Evans 

Luther H. Evans 

Lucy E. Fay 

Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan 
Helen A. Ganser 

Edna Giesler 

Mabel R. Gillis 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness 
Julia Grothaus 
Chalmers Hadley 
Harold Louis Hamill 
Mildred P. Harrington 
Helen M. Harris 

C. Irene Hayner 

Sue Hefley 


Robert William Henderson 

Francis H. Henshaw 

Edward A. Henry 

Clara Wells Herbert 

C. Tefft Hewitt 

Frederick C. Hicks 

Fanny D. Hinton 

Doris L. Hoit 

Mrs. Mary Louise Holzap- 
fel 

Clara M. Hosie 

James Alonzo Howard 

Paul Howard 

Helen M. Iredell 

Carleton B. Joeckel 

Esther Johnston 

John Boynton Kaiser 

Mrs. Lucile L. Keck 

William Porter Kellam 

Bernhard Knollenberg 

Geraldine LeMay 

Willard P. Lewis 

Raymond C. Lindquist 

Edmon Low 

Harry Miller Lydenberg 

Samuel W. McAllister 

Blanche Prichard McCrum 

Harriet Dorothea Mac- 
Pherson 

Keyes D. Metcalf 

Ernest I. Miller 

Charles M. Mohrhardt 

Mrs. Eleanor Hitt Morgan 

Ralph Munn 

Louis M. Nourse 

Martha Manier Parks 
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Cornelia Dyer Plaister 
Herbert Putnam 
Edward H. Redstone 
Ernest J. Reece 

Paul North Rice 
Warner G. Rice 
Elizabeth M. Richards 
John S. Richards 
Arnold Whitney Rosaaen 
Mary U. Rothrock 
John Richmond Russell 
Mildred W. Sandoe 
Russell J. Schunk 
Elizabeth Scripture 
Wayne Shirley 

Charles W. Smith 
Elizabeth M. Smith 

J. Vernon Steinmann 
Eleanor Sharpless Stephens 
Josephine Jewett Swinehart 
Grace R. Taylor 
Jessie E. Tompkins 
Ralph A. Ulveling 

Nell Avery Unger 
Carl Vitz 

Caroline Wakefield 
Althea H. Warren 
Katharine H. Wead 
Joseph L. Wheeler 
Elizabeth T. Williams 
Eugene H. Wilson 
Amy Winslow 

Wyllis E. Wright 
Lillie Wulfekoetter 


Janet K. Zimmerman 





PICKUPS 


HE Third Congress of Librarians 

and the First of Archivists held in 
Mexico City the latter part of 
October made several decisions which 


should be of interest to friends of library 
development throughout the world: 


1. The congress advocated the acceptance 
by all libraries of the classification system of 
the International Institute of Bibliography of 
Brussels and the adoption of Library of Con- 
gress cards. 

2. In connection with the need for trained 
librarians in Mexico, the congress went on 
record as being in favor of a national school 
of librarians which would train personnel on 
the professional, subprofessional, and special- 
ized instructor levels. 

3. The librarians also voted to request that 
all the laws now in force regarding libraries 
and library procedure be gathered together 
in one place and that discussions be held 
thereon regarding the preparation of specific 
legislation. This legislation would attempt to 
harmonize the library work of Mexico with 
the existing educational system and at the 
same time set up a government institution 
which would supervise the instruction and 
problems of libraries. 

4. The congress agreed to recommend to 
the National Library Council that there be 
constituted a microfilm and graphic reproduc- 
tion service to answer the needs of techno- 
logical libraries. 

5. The librarians recommended that invi- 
tations be extended to ministers of the gov- 
ernment, to industrial and commercial groups, 
and to technological and scientific societies, 
urging them to cooperate in national techno- 
logical development by means of libraries. 


HE following quotation received recently 
from an Illinois librarian may be of in- 
terest to a great many A.L.A. members: 


Apparently they want the A.L.A. to be a 
sort of combination of a trade union with 
delegates to send around to fight their local 
salary and service battles, and a public re- 
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By the Editor 


lations office including a group of talent scouts 
to travel around and keep the juniors happy 
with frequent visits, local meetings, and 
chances to perform. Perhaps that is what 
the A.L.A. should be, though I doubt it. As 
a national body it should concern itself with 
national and over-all affairs and should not 
have to worry about seeing that the junior 
members get their money's worth. Perhaps 
we need a library assistants’ association, as 
they have in England. 


MEMBER of the New York City Board 

of Education became concerned about 
the failure of the city’s schools to instill a 
proper appreciation of books in the children 
and set out to do something about it. As 
a result, the board has gone into the pub- 
lishing business. Cheap, easily read editions 
of Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, David 
Copperfield, and other childhood favorites 
will be printed for gifts to each child at 
the end of the school year. It is expected 
that the books will be an encouragement to 
many of the young New Yorkers to read 
good books and to build up libraries of 
their own. 


the United States, 1943, only one 
occupational group has a larger percentage 
of women than the library profession: 97.8 
per cent of the nurses recorded and 89.5 per 
cent of the librarians recorded are women. 
Teachers are third with 75 per cent. 


Ferg to the Statistical Abstract of 


NE MORNING not many weeks ago a 
O small boy rushed into a Milwaukee 
Public Library branch crying that the baby 
was choking and would the librarian come 


at once. The librarian ran after the ex- 
cited youngster to a nearby apartment 
where, sure enough, the baby was already 
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blue in the face. Reassuring the helpless 
and distracted mother, the librarian grabbed 
the baby by the heels and soon shook him 
back to normalcy. 

Later the librarian asked the little boy 
why he came for her in the emergency. To 
which he replied that he was sure she’d 
know what to do, because she knew every- 
thing! 


, pe Army War COoLteceE LIBRARY is 
celebrating its 150th anniversary this 


year. According to Keyes D. Metcalf, it 


is one of the ten outstanding libraries in this 


country. Containing three hundred thou- 
sand volumes on all phases of historical and 
military history, it is rich in bibliographical 
and background material for all the war 
periods of United States history and is prob- 
ably the largest and most complete military 
collection in the world. The library was 
recently surveyed by a committee headed 


by Mr. Metcalf. 


EPRESENTATIVE GEORGE MAHON, of 
Texas, has performed a worthy service 
for those interested in a peaceful world of 
the future: he has assembled for the first 
time in one document the four most im- 
portant pronouncements by the government 
on world peace plans—the Atlantic Char- 
ter, the Fulbright Resolution, the Connally 
Resolution, and the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. The document is the Congressional 
Record of February 13, which also carries 
remarks from Representative Mahon which 
include: 
The United Nations conference at San 
Francisco is just two months away. Yet I do 
not believe 100,000 people in the United 


States have read the Dumbarton Oaks plan. 
Our estimated population is 138,100,000. In 
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other words there are probably 138,000,000 
Americans who have never read or seen or 
heard of the plan. There are probably 
100,000,000 Americans who have never read 
the Atlantic Charter and the Fulbright and 
Connally resolutions on world peace. 


N JANUARY 6 the Honorable Walter 

H. Judd, of Minnesota, spoke to the 
House of Representatives about the suc- 
cessor to Mr. MacLeish. He highlighted 
the importance of having a distinguished li- 
brarian as Librarian of Congress and quoted 
from President Vitz’s letter to the President 
about the appointment and also from an 
editorial in the Minneapolis Star Journal. 
Mr. Judd’s remarks appear on page A142 
of the January 15 Congressional Record. 


OLDIER TO CIVILIAN by George K. 

Pratt has been awarded the 1944 Par- 
ents’ Magazine medal for the outstanding 
book for parents published last year. 
Honorable mention went to: All About 
Feeding Children by Senn and Newill, 
Your School, Your Children by Marie 
Syrkin, Do You Know Your Daughter? by 
Alice Barr Grayson, School’s Out by Clara 
Lambert, Probing Our Prejudices by Hor- 
tense Powdermaker, and Our American 


Babies by Dorothy V. Whipple. 


HE March 4 Department of State Bul- 

letin has a story about the Conference 
about Books on Devastated Libraries on 
February 28 under the joint sponsorship of 
the Department of State and the Library of 
Congress. Acting Secretary of State Grew 
and Assistant Secretary of State MacLeish 
addressed the group assembled. (See also 
the note on page 154 of this issue and Mr. 
Grew’s address which was printed in the 
March 15 issue of the Library Journal.) 





A.LA. NEWS 


By-Laws Amendments Voted 


By MAIL VOTE of the members of the 
Association the four amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws submitted to 
the Council in October have been approved. 
The changes proposed in these amendments 
are given on pages 105, I10-11, of the 
March 4.L.A. Bulletin. One of the 
amendments makes it possible for each state 
and provincial chapter to elect one Coun- 
cilor even though the chapter may have 
fewer than fifty A.L.A. members. Another 
provides for the mechanics for mail votes of 
the Association and of Council; another 
that a division may be organized within the 
Association “upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Divisional Relations, the Ex- 
ecutive Board, and upon vote of the Coun- 
cil.” The fourth change is that honorary 
members may be “nominated by the Execu- 
tive Board and elected for life by the 
Council.” 


Copies of Learned Available 


A.L.A. HEADQUARTERS finds that it still 
has a package of William S. Learned’s in- 
valuable volume The American Public 
Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge. 
The Adult Education Board had acquired 
a stock of this some years ago and appar- 
ently did not complete the distribution. 
The stock of the publisher, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., has been exhausted for several 
years, and it has been difficult to secure 
copies even second hand. 

In order to make available at once this 
stimulating aid in adult education planning, 
single copies will be sent, while the supply 
lasts, to libraries requesting them and en- 
closing twenty-five cents in stamps to cover 


ees 


postage, supplies, and handling. A library 
may instead, if it wishes, omit the postage 
and ask to be billed for fifty cents, the 
larger amount covering some of the extra 
costs involved in billing, filing, collecting, 
and accounting. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishing Department. 


Books for Libraries in War Areas 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION has 
asked the A.L.A. to administer a grant of 
$2500 for the further development of plans 
for the National Book Campaign for Li- 
braries in War Areas. The request for 
the grant was presented by Bernhard 
Knollenberg, acting chairman of the Joint 
Committee on a Book Campaign for 
Devastated and Other Libraries in War 
Areas, and supported by Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, director of the International 
Relations Office of the A.L.A. 


A.L.A. Representative 


AT THE CONFERENCE of the Association 
of Women Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, held in New York 
on February 17, Esther Johnston, acting 
chief of the circulation department, New 
York Public Library, represented the 
A.L.A. The occasion inaugurated the 
A.W.D.’s 1945 national campaign, 
“Women of the United Nations,” during 
which American women are to be reminded 
of the issues at stake following the Dum- 
barton Oaks agreement and the Yalta con- 
ference and at the forthcoming San 
Francisco conference. 


Booklists Wanted 


AT THE REQUEST of O.W.I. and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the A.L.A. has 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


sent to Paris, for the use of French libraries, 
a set of the Booklist. The following issues 
are out of print: 

June 15, 1942, Pt. 2 

Aug. 1942 

Dec. 15, 1942 

Feb. 1, 1943, Pt. 1 

Feb. 15, 1943 

If any friends of research in general and 
France in particular have copies of the 
missing numbers, the International Rela- 
tions Office, Study 251, Library of Congress 
Annex, Washington, will gladly send them 
to Paris with the compliments of the donor 
and the best wishes of American libraries. 


Survey of Personnel Office 


NATHAN R. Levin, assistant librarian, 
Chicago Public Library, has begun the sur- 
vey of the placement and personnel services 
of the A.L.A. Personnel Office authorized 
by the Executive Board in October. De- 
tailed plans for the survey are still incom- 
plete. The survey report should serve as 
a thorough and objective presentation of 
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facts and conclusions upon which decisions 
for the future scope of work and financial 
support of the Personnel Office can be 
based. It will be studied by a ‘committee 
appointed by the A.L.A. Council for this 
purpose and by the Board on Personnel 
Administration before the whole matter 
goes for final action to the Executive Board 
and the Council. Expenses of the survey 
will be paid from the Ritter Fund as re- 
ported in the Bulletin, Dec. 1, 1944, p. 488. 


Dumbarton Oaks Week 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION for the 
United Nations has designated April 15-22 
as Dumbarton Oaks Week. Governors and 
mayors have been requested to make procla- 
mations urging citizens to devote time to 
discussion and support of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, which will furnish the 
basis of negotiations at the San Francisco 
conference. 

The A.L.A. has joined other organiza- 
tions in support of this observance. 


Now Is the Time for Action! 


PRIL is the Library Development Fund campaign month for the librarians of America. 


A firm foundation for the libraries of tomorrow depends on you. 


your contribution? 


Have you made 


The campaign for the Library Development Fund is the most important step of the 
year in the library world. The purpose of the fund is to maintain a library representative 
in Washington and to carry on a national public relations program supporting the de- 


velopment of good library service for all citizens. 


Its program will aid all types of 


libraries and will increase the educational facilities of the nation. 


Let’s finish the job! 
worked for complete library coverage. 


Since the days of our pioneer library leaders, librarians have 
The Library Development Fund is our oppor- 


tunity and our responsibility. Let’s give a little now to do a big job. Those who know 


the need must meet it. 


Each state has its own goal in the $105,000 total. 
giving now to your solicitor, state or local director. 


Help your state go over the top by 
Let’s all have a share in the future. 
Car ViTz, President 
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Radio Script Available 

A FIFTEEN-MINUTE radio program based 
on Willard Waller’s book The Veteran 
Comes Back has been selected for distribu- 
tion by the War Script Committee of the 
Writers’ War Board and the Association 
for Education by Radio. The dramatic 
script is a warning to the American people 
that G.I. Joe must be treated wisely and 
justly if he is not to “become the tool not 
only of the demagogue, but of the under- 
cover organization as well.” 

The script is offered royalty free for non- 
commercial, local rebroadcasts. Write to 
the Writers’ War Board, 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York City 17, for a copy and for 
permission to use it. 


Want or Well-Being? 

A TWELVE-PAGE PAMPHLET entitled 
“Want or Well-Being?” has been issued 
by Food for Freedom, Inc. The brief up- 
to-date summary of the United Nations’ 
plan for handling food and agriculture in 
the postwar world was written by William 
Allan Neilson, and twelve questions are 
answered by Raymond Gram Swing, with 
the assistance of experts in the field. 

The pamphlet is available from Food for 
Freedom, Inc., 1707 H St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., for 10¢ each, 50¢ per 
dozen, or $2 per hundred. 


About Small Businesses 

THE LATEST VOLUME of Business Infor- 
mation Sources, the series of bulletins issued 
by the Cleveland Public Library Business 
Information Bureau, is entitled “Postwar 
Planning for Industry.” The December 
1944 issue is Part V and covers small busi- 


Brief News of 


General Interest 


ness in general: defines small business, 
discusses its problems, government aid, re- 
search facilities, and includes a section on 
European experience with small business, 
Future issues will cover specific businesses, 

Subscriptions are 50¢ per year (25¢ in 
Cleveland) or single issues may be pur- 
chased for 10¢ per copy from Rose L. Vor- 
melker, Business Information Bureau, 


Public Library, Cleveland 14. 


G.LS. Summer Program 


THe GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL of 
the University of Chicago is condensing its 
1945 summer quarter to the period of June 
25-August 25. Students in either the ad- 
vanced curriculum or the bachelor of li- 
brary science curriculum may enroll for 
three regular courses. Fourteen advanced 
courses will be given. 

The Workshop for School Librarians 
will be held from June 25-August 4, under 
the direction of Mildred L. Batchelder, 
A.L.A. school and children’s library special- 
ist. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
Carleton B. Joeckel, dean, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37. 


Peabody Summer Courses 


Durinc the 1945 summer quarter the 
George Peabody Library School will offer, 
for the first time, courses leading to the 
M.S. in L.S. degree. Entrance require- 
ments include graduation from an approved 
four-year college with a creditable scholar- 
ship record, satisfactory completion of a 
year in an accredited library school, at 
least one year of successful experience in 
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an approved library, and a reading knowl- 
edge of two foreign languages, preferably 
French and German. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the director, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation 


“VETERANS,” the latest unit of the 
Building America series, traces the history 
of demobilized soldiers from the Revolution 
through World War I and explains the 
government provisions made for them. 
Since more than twice as many veterans 
will be discharged after this war as in all 
the others combined, the unit describes the 
means now available for providing veterans 
with health, job and educational opportuni- 
ties, and relief from hardship. Many action 
photographs and several pictographs are 
included. 


S.L.A. Cancels Convention 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD of the Special 
Libraries Association has voted to cancel 
its 1945 annual convention which was 
scheduled to be held in Chicago, May 21-23. 
However, advisory council meetings will 
be called in Chicago at the end of the 
association year to transact necessary busi- 
ness. QOut-of-town attendance must be 
strictly limited to fifty. Plans for present- 
ing printed papers and proceedings are 
under consideration. 


Children’s Book Transcriptions 


Episopes from thirteen children’s books 
have been transcribed for radio broadcasts 
by the American Dental Association. In- 
serted in each broadcast are two short 
dental health messages in keeping with the 
story. The series, entitled Tales from 
Ivory Towers, consists of the following 
books: Little Lame Prince, Winnie-the- 
Pooh, Pecos Bill, Peterkin Papers, Joan of 
Arc, Call It Courage, Bambi, Good Master, 
The Moffats, Silver Chief, Mr. Popper's 
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Penguins, Caddie W oodlawn, and Adam of 
the Road. 

The entire series of thirteen recordings 
may be purchased for $25 from the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, 222 E. Superior 
St., Chicago 11. 


Food Rationing Programs 


ALL CIVILIANS should concentrate on 
three points in making the rationing pro- 
gram a success in 1945: farm labor, victory 
gardens, and food preservation. County 
home demonstration agents and local nutri- 
tion committees in most localities will have 
fact sheets and other information and ma- 
terials on these points. Librarians may 
want to secure some of this material for 
distribution and they will certainly want 
copies for their use in answering patrons’ 
questions. 


Library Postwar Planning 


CaRLETON B. JOECKEL is the author of 
an article on “Postwar Planning for Public 
Libraries” in Public Management for De- 
cember. Dr. Joeckel is chairman of the 
A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee. 


Association Meetings 
THE FOLLOWING state and provincial as- 
sociations have scheduled spring meetings: 


School Library Association of California, 
Northern Section, San Francisco, April 28 

Connecticut School Library Association, 
Hamden, May 12 

Delaware Library Association, Wilmington, 
May 5. 

Montana State Library Association, Havre, 
May 7-8 

New England School Library Association, 
Keene, N.H., May 19 

Ontario Library Association, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., May 23-24 

Quebec Library Association, 
May 30 

Rhode Island Library Association, Provi- 
dence, May 22 

Saskatchewan Library Association, Regina, 
May 24 


cs 
Montreal, 
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Using Annual Reports 


TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE: 


To demonstrate what use we made of the 
annual reports we borrowed from you in 
December, we are inclosing some of our 1944 
reports. 

You will note that we quite shamelessly 
copied the format used by the DuBois Public 
Library. We had five hundred copies printed 
a’ a local printing shop for $15.00. We 
mailed out four hundred of them to a list 
of club presidents, teachers, clergy, and other 
community leaders, using precancelled one- 
cent stamps. The stamps provided us with 
a seal. The other one hundred copies we 
kept to give out at the library. 

The local newspaper carried a story an- 
nouncing the report but did not repeat any 
of the information contained in the report. 
It did, however, call attention to the fact 
that our circulation showed an increase over 
last year and also that rules at the library 
had recently been changed to make it easier 
to get a card and to permit the loan of more 
books at a time than formerly. 

So far the response has not been particu- 
larly noticeable. However, public relations 
have been neglected here, and we feel that one 
of our greatest needs is to tell the community 
what we have and what we can do for them. 
For that reason we tried to include as much 
general information as possible about library 
services. We think the report is well worth 
the effort and the money it cost us. 

GertruDE Lemon, Librarian 
Public Library 
Parsons, Kan. 


Using A.L.A. Membership Card 


TO THE A.L.A.: 


The A.L.A. membership card you sent me 
served me very well on at least one occasion. 
While I was in London on a five-day leave, 
I ventured to visit the British Museum. A 
London bobbie met me at the gate and assured 
me that only members were allowed inside, 


Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 


that wartime conditions prevailed. Un- 
daunted, I produced my card; he replied that 
I could try inside but that it was no use at 
all. Blithely making my way inside, I was 
greeted like a long-lost friend: “Here is a 
librarian from America; we must show him 
around!” Obviously, war conditions did pre- 
vail. The main reading room was closed 
entirely to readers, a small anteroom only 
being in use for this purpose. Most of the 
exhibit articles had been removed for safety, 
often to cities far away from London, in 
some cases to America. Regardless, it was a 
real thrill to visit this famous library. 
GERHARD B. NAESETH 
Yeoman Third Class 
U.S. Navy 


A Visitor Speaks 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


Ever since my return from the conference 
in the interest of the Library Development 
Fund it has been my intention to write you 
and the A.L.A. staff to tell you again that I 
enjoyed the buffet supper and pleasant hour 
at Headquarters. It was a lovely thing for 
you all to do when there were so many 
“musts” on the agenda for that conference. 
It will be one of my many pleasant memories 
of library gatherings. 

SarAH §S. Motony, President 
Illinois Library Association 


The Ritter Bequest 


TO THE CHIEF OF THE MEMBERSHIP DEPART- 
MENT: 

I want to tell you how pleased I am that 
Mr. Ritter’s gift is to be used for the work 
of the Personnel Office. It has always seemed 
to me that Miss Timmerman was being asked 
to do the impossible and I can think of no 
better use to put Mr. Ritter’s gift. I was 
one of his Cleveland friends and I have missed 
his visits very much. May this be a good 
beginning which will attract similar gifts. 

ELIzABETH M,. RICHARDS 


Cleveland 
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Re: Miss Manley’s Article 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Miss Manley’s suggestions in her article 
“A L.A.’s Growth and the Grass Roots” 
deserve serious consideration. 

A number of regional areas, each embrac- 
ing several states, can be determined and 
served from cities designated as area head- 
quarters, where the regional officers and com- 
mittees would be located. The regional 
conventions would draw large numbers of 
librarians of the areas. 

On the agenda of each convention should 
be the election of delegates to the annual con- 
ference. It is not practical to have con- 
ferences “so large and unwieldy that the 
average person feels lost and submerged in 
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them.” These elected delegates could just 
as easily accomplish the business of the con- 
ference. Any other interested A.L.A. 
members could go to participate in it. 

State organizations should retain their 
distinct existence, for they can more effec- 
tively work with problems peculiar to their 
states; of course, with the assistance of re- 
gional and national headquarters. 

Local organizations of A.L.A. members 
are not necessary, but members may occasion- 
ally gather informally to hear speakers and 
reports and consider situations of local in- 
terest. 

What do other members think? 


CorpoRAL BENJAMIN H. AvIN 
United States Army Air Base Library 


Positions 


Wanted: Trained and experienced librarian 
for field work in school libraries. Must own 
car. Salary, $2028. Position open until July 15. 
Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland. 

Wanted: Librarian who is an experienced 
writer. Immigration problems will be outstand- 
ing after the war. Have years of Ellis Island 
Board of Special Inquiry proceedings on exclu- 
sion, deportation, and quota allowances of aliens. 
Photographs of Castle Garden, many types of 
individuals and families; social work and the 
future citizens. Unusual opportunity, without 
further research, for magazine series, screen 


version, radio, or book, to participate directly 
and on a royalty basis. A 15. 

Wanted: Asst. libr. pos. Coll., publ., or special 
libr. Male. Languages. Teach. ability. A 14. 

Wanted: Special or public libr. pos. $2400. 
A.B. (mod. lang.), A.B. in L.S. (N.C.), 11 years’ 
branch, cataloging, general, administrative exp. 
in public and service librs. Planned and org. 
new branches and libr. A 13. 

Wanted: Administrative or reference position 
by experienced librarian, with M.S. degree, in 
college or university library. A 16. 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum, one dollar and a half. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 








What Can the A.L.A. Do for You? 


There Were No A.L.A.?” listed several services which the A.L.A. renders its 

members. (March Bulletin, p. 85.) There are undoubtedly many additional ac- 
tivities other members of the Association can think of which are of particular value to 
them. The A.L.A. officers, Executive Board, and Headquarters staff are interested in 
expressions of opinions from the membership about the policies and program of the As- 
sociation and, therefore, welcome letters or verbal comments from all members. 


it Marion Fair, in her comments on Mrs. Graham’s article on “What If 


There are many activities of the Association, of course, which are intangible and, it 
may be, aren’t even recognized by members as parts of its program. ‘There are others 
which can and should be things which each member can think of as something the As- 
sociation can do specifically for him. Many members feel that the 4.L.4. Bulletin is the 
only tangible contribution the Association makes to their professional life. It is hoped 
that these members, as well as many others, will respond to the questionnaire below. 


Please fill out, tear off, and return this blank to the A.L.A. Executive Secretary, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


2. What services which the A.L.A. now offers do you think should be discontinued to make way 


for other services? 
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Are Youa 
SCHOOL 
CHILDREN’S OR 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN? 


F so, you should be a member of the American Library Association and its 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. The division con- 
sists of the Young People’s Reading Round Table, the Children’s Library 
Association, and the American Association of School Librarians, It has been 
established for the purpose of promoting the interests of school and public 


librarians engaged in work with children and young people. 


As an A.L.A. member you will receive the A.L.A. Bulletin. As a member 
of the division you will receive the Top of the News. As a member of any 
of its section groups you will receive the publications issued for that group’s 


membership. 


Each group is active in its special field and is accomplishing work for the 
good of all. You will profit personally by affiliating with the Association; like- 


wise, your fellow specialists need your initiative, enthusiasm, and support. 
This is a cordial invitation to join or renew membership now. 


To apply for A.L.A. membership, address the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Request membership in the Division 


of Libraries for Children and Young People and one of its section groups 


when you pay your A.L.A. dues. 
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but demand from public, special, school, and college libraries was 


so brisk that A.L.A. undertook an edition for sale 39 pages. 
Illus. Ready April l Single copy, 50¢; 10 copies, 40% each; 


25 or more, 35¢ each. 


American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago || 
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